Presidential  Address 


Preacher,  Prose-writer,  Politician,  Journalist  and 
Scholar:  The  Very  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Moffat 
Murchison  (1907-84) 

DONALD  E.  MEEK,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.S.E. 

The  subject  of  my  Presidential  Address  is  a distinguished  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  whom  the  title  of  Dr  Elizabeth  Sanderson’s 
previous  paper,  “Hidden  from  History”,  could  well  be  applied. 
Although  many  people  still  have  vivid  memories  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr 
Thomas  Moffat  Murchison,  comparatively  few  are  aware  of  his 
achievements  as  preacher,  prose- writer,  politician,  journalist  and 
scholar.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
who  commanded  so  many  roles  so  successfully,  but  in  the  twenty  years 
since  his  death  in  1984  Dr  Murchison  has  been  largely  forgotten,  and  no 
significant  memorial  has  been  raised  in  his  honour.1  He  deserved  much 
greater  recognition  than  he  has  received,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
paper,  despite  its  limitations,  will  go  at  least  part  of  the  way  to  paying 
proper  tribute  to  a multi-skilled  minister  who  made  an  immense 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  church  in  Scotland  in  the  twentieth 
century.  I hope  too  that  my  paper  will  underline  afresh  the  strategic 
importance  of  parish  ministers  who  have  a knowledge  of  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  particularly  of  Gaelic 
language  and  literature.  I greatly  fear  that  this  is  a dimension  of 


Brief  biographical  sketches  of  T.  M.  Murchison  are  to  be  found  in  Derick  S. 
Thomson  (ed.).  The  Companion  to  Gaelic  Scotland  { Oxford.  1983),  206,  and  Nigel 

M.  de  S.  Cameron  (ed.),  The  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology 
(Edinburgh,  1993),  611. 
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ministerial  training  which  has  been  very  seriously  neglected  by  the 
divinity  colleges  and  universities  since  Dr  Murchison’s  time. 

Tom  Murchison,  as  he  was  affectionately  known,  served  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  Moderator  in  1969-70.  The  Queen  attended  the 
General  Assembly  in  1969,  and  so  also  did  the  late  Rev.  Jack  Glass, 
who  was  protesting  against  the  presence  of  a Roman  Catholic 
representative  at  the  Assembly.  The  Moderator  was  forced  to  suspend 
the  Assembly  for  half  an  hour,  while  the  protesters  were  ejected.2 3 
Notwithstanding  these  events,  what  remains  in  my  mind  is  how  proud  I 
was  when  I heard  that  Dr  Murchison  had  been  chosen  to  serve  as 
Moderator.  I was  then  an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  I had  come  to  know  the  Moderator-Designate  in  various  contexts, 
but  particularly  through  the  Ossianic  Society,  run  by  Gaelic  and 
Highland  students.  I met  him  occasionally  at  formal  dinners  and 
lectures  arranged  by  the  society,  as  he  himself  had  once  been  President 
of  that  society,  and  had  maintained  a keen  interest  in  it  across  the  years. 
Later,  when  I returned  to  Glasgow  University  in  1973  and  began  to 
serve  on  its  academic  staff,  I gave  my  first-ever  formal  public  lecture  to 
the  Gaelic  Society  of  Glasgow.  Dr  Murchison  was  in  the  audience,  and 
his  remarks  after  my  lecture  were  warm  and  encouraging,  and  very 
enlightening.  That  meant  a great  deal  to  me.  Thirty  years  later  I can  see 
him  still  in  my  mind’s  eye,  as  he  was  on  that  occasion,  with  his  round 

face,  thick  glasses,  bald  head  and  genial  smile. 

During  the  1970s  I became  familiar  with  Dr  Murchison  in  another 
very  important  role  — that  of  reviser  of  the  Gaelic  Bible.  In  the  mid- 
1970s  I was  raw  enough  to  suggest  in  a radio  broadcast  that  it  might  be 
beneficial  if  a new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  today’s  Gaelic  could  be 
produced.  An  acrimonious  press  correspondence  followed,  which  1 
found  terrifying  at  the  time,  as  I had  not  expected  such  an  adverse 


2 See  further  Donald  E.  Meek,  The  Scottish  Highlands:  The  Churches  and 
Gaelic  Culture  (Geneva,  1996). 

3 Gaelic-language  video  interview,  T.  M.  Murchison  with  Finlay  J.  MacDonald 
(Glasgow  University  Television  Service  1982). 
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reaction.4  In  the  midst  of  my  dismay,  I received  a letter  unexpectedly 
from  Dr  Murchison,  who  had  been  following  the  heated  exchanges  in 
the  press.  In  his  usual  kind  manner,  he  disclosed  that  he  had  similar 
views  to  mine,  and  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  initiate  such  a 
project  at  an  earlier  stage.  He  himself  had  been  reviser  of  the  standard 
Gaelic  Bible  since  the  late  1940s,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  felt  that 
he  must  give  up  his  role,  as  he  was  now  struggling  because  of  diminish- 
ing eyesight,  and  asked  if  I would  be  willing  to  take  over  as  reviser  in 
his  place.5  He  also  enquired,  around  the  same  time,  if  I would  be 
prepared  to  act  as  his  Literary  Executor  after  his  death,  and  whether  I 
would  be  willing  to  edit  a selection  of  his  writings  for  publication.  I felt 
greatly  honoured,  but  I was  very  reluctant  to  assent,  as  I considered 
myself  too  young  and  too  inexperienced  to  do  justice  to  his  scholarly 
wishes.  However,  following  Dr  Murchison’s  death  in  1984, 1 did  indeed 
assume  responsibility  for  the  Gaelic  Bible,  and  completed  his  edition  in 
1992,  with  a further  revision  of  the  New  Testament  (in  a Gaelic-English 
diglot)  in  2002.6  I agreed  to  his  request  that  I should  be  his  Literary 
Executor,  and  we  discussed  matters  informally  from  time  to  time,  but 
unfortunately  no  formal  arrangement  was  ever  made.  After  Dr 
Murchison’s  death,  most  of  his  papers  were  deposited  in  Glasgow 
University  Library  (where  they  lie  largely  unindexed  to  the  present),  but 
the  key  Gaelic  papers  went  missing  until  2001,  when  they  came 
unexpectedly  into  my  hands.  Consequently  I am  now  completing  the 
anthology  which  he  requested,  and  in  the  process  I have  been  given  a 
remarkable  opportunity  to  review  the  career  and  interests  of  a truly 
outstanding  churchman,  whose  many  skills  and  talents  I had  not  fully 


Oban  Times,  5,  12  and  19  January  1978. 

5 T.  M.  Murchison  to  D.  E.  Meek,  16  January  1978. 

Bioball  Gaidhlig.  The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh.  1992); 
An  Tiomnadh  Nuadh:  The  New  Testament.  The  Scottish  Bible  Society  (Edinburgh 
2002). 

•j 

They  were  passed  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Roderick  MacKinnon,  Conon  Bridge, 
Ross-shire,  in  January  2001.  MacKinnon  served  as  an  assistant  to  Murchison,  and 
he  had  received  the  papers  from  Murchison’s  widow,  Mrs  Mary  Murchison. 
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appreciated  before  I began  to  edit  his  papers.8  Through  reading  these 
papers,  I have  come  to  understand  a little  of  the  strategic  role  that  Tom 
Murchison  played  not  only  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  also  in  the 
development  of  Gaelic  literature  and  scholarship  (including  the  history 
of  the  church  in  the  Highlands),  as  well  as  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Highlands.  His  was  certainly  an  all-round  ministry,  which  left  its  mark 
very  quietly,  but  very  effectively,  in  a number  of  very  different  areas. 

Even  before  I went  to  Glasgow  University  in  1967,  I was  well 
acquainted  with  the  voice  and  work  of  Tom  Murchison.  I knew  him  as  a 
regular  preacher  on  Gaelic  radio,  and  the  name  of  his  church  in 
Glasgow  - St  Columba-Copland  Road,  later  to  be  St  Columba- 
Summertown,  in  Govan  - became  warmly  familiar.  Murchison  was 
immensely  well  regarded  and  highly  respected  in  my  home  in  Tiree,  and 
often,  after  a radio  transmission  by  Dr  Murchison,  my  father  would 
comment  on  the  quality  of  the  sermon  and  of  the  man  himself.  He  never 
tired  of  telling  me  how,  when  economic  circumstances  were  very 
difficult  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  in  the  mid- 1930s,  Tom  Murchison 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  beleaguered  crofters  who  were  unable  to  pay 
their  loans  and  rates.  My  father,  as  a crofter  himself,  was  greatly 
impressed.  For  my  part,  I was  fascinated  by  the  streak  of  pro-crofter 
radicalism  which  was  attached  to  Murchison’s  name.  I found  it  very 
appealing,  as  I knew  at  first  hand  how  difficult  it  was  to  eke  out  an 
existence  on  a croft. 

In  addition  to  his  contribution  to  radio  broadcasting  - which 
included  regular  talks  on  many  aspects  of  Highland  affairs,  past  and 
present  - Tom  Murchison  was  the  editor  of  the  Gaelic  Supplement  of 
Life  and  Work  from  1950  to  1981,  a period  of  almost  thirty  years. 


8 Os  Cionn  Gleadhraich  nan  Sraidean  (“Above  the  Noise  of  the  Streets  ) 
(OCGNS)  will  be  published  by  the  Scottish  Gaelic  Texts  Society.  Item  numbers  and 
references  given  in  this  paper  are  provisional  at  this  stage,  and  some  may  be  altered. 
Additional  information  is  derived  from  Murchison’s  unpublished  autobiography, 
“Mo  La  gu  Seo”  (“My  Day  Thus  Far”),  which  is  held  among  the  Murchison  papers 
in  Glasgow  University  Library.  I am  currently  editing  the  autobiography  for 
publication. 
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having  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr  Donald  Lamont,  a native  of  Tiree,  in  that 
capacity.9  Like  many  other  Gaelic-speaking  families  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  my  family  received  the  Supplement  every  month,  and  we 
looked  forward  to  it  greatly.  We  had  very  little  Gaelic  reading  material 
in  those  days,  and  certainly  nothing  that  approached  the  Supplement  in 
its  regularity  and  accessibility.  We  enjoyed  its  mixture  of  sermons  and 
news  items,  historical  articles  and  biographical  appreciations,  some  of 
which  were  contributed  by  other  ministers,  but  many  of  which  were 
written  by  the  editor  himself,  who  seemed  to  have  an  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  of  the  whole  Highland  area.  Murchison  wrote  Gaelic  as  he 
spoke  it,  in  a very  concise,  economical  style,  but  with  great  clarity,  and 
a vivid  command  of  natural  idiom  and  telling  phrase.  When  I went  to 
Oban  High  School  in  1965,  my  mother  would  keep  issues  of  the 
Supplement  so  that  I could  enjoy  them  in  times  of  holiday.  Often,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  I would  read  through  a stapled  pack  which  I had 
gathered  as  a make-shift  anthology,  and  which  I still  hold.  I learned  an 
immense  amount  of  good,  literary,  mainstream  Gaelic  from  the 
Supplement.  Under  Murchison’s  unconscious  tutelage,  I also  developed 
a deep  and  enduring  interest  in  Highland  church  history.10 

Editing  the  Gaelic  Supplement  each  month  was  no  small 
undertaking,  but  Murchison  also  contributed  widely  to  other  papers,  and 
had  a formidable  journalistic  “career”  beyond  church  magazines.  Under 
the  pen-name  of  “Domhnall  Donn”,  he  wrote  a weekly  Gaelic  column 
in  the  Stornoway  Gazette  from  1955  to  1983,  and  also  an  English 
column,  A Highland  Causerie”,  in  the  Perthshire  Advertiser  from  1946 
to  1976.  He  was  editor  of  An  Gaidheal,  the  magazine  of  An  Comunn 
Gaidhealach,  from  1946  to  1958.11  All  of  this  was  sustained  on  top  of 


T.  M Murchison  (ed.),  The  Prose  Writings  of  Donald  Lamont,  Scottish  Gaelic 
Texts  Society  (Edinburgh,  1960). 

Murchison  s papers  on  church  history  were  particularly  influential  in  my 
educational  development,  as  they  showed  how  the  Gaelic  language  could  be  used 

effectively  to  offer  a convincing  analysis  of  an  academic  subject  within  an 
unquestionably  Gaelic  perspective. 

The  magazine  no  longer  exists. 
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his  parish  ministry  and  his  unstinting  service  as  chairman  or  convener 
of  several  committees  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
duties  voluntarily  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Gaelic.  We  will  consider 
these  in  due  course,  but  it  is  now  appropriate  to  provide  a brief 
biography  of  Tom  Murchison  himself. 

Early  years 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Moffat  Murchison  was  born  in  Govan, 
Glasgow,  on  27  July  1907.  His  father,  Malcolm  Murchison  ( Calum 
Chaluim  Mhurchaidh,  to  give  him  his  Gaelic  patronymic),  was  a native 
of  Kylerhea  in  Sleat,  Skye.  His  mother  was  a Moffat  from  Glenelg,  who 
was  descended  from  families  of  Border  shepherds,  Moffats  from 
Dumfries  and  Fosters  from  Roxburghshire,  who  had  come  to  the 
Highlands  with  the  “great  sheep”.  The  Murchisons  of  Kylerhea  had 
close  links  with  Glenelg,  as  they  belonged  to  a wider  kindred  of 
Murchisons  who  were  well  known  in  Kintail  and  Lochalsh.12  In  any 
case,  Kylerhea  and  Glenelg  were  in  close  contact  with  one  another,  as 
they  were  separated  only  by  a very  narrow  stretch  of  water,  which  was 
crossed  regularly  from  both  sides. 

Tom  spent  his  first  six  years  in  Eaglesham  Street,  Govan,  as  his 
father  was  then  a seaman  on  the  Clyde.  In  1913,  however,  Malcolm 
Murchison  inherited  the  Kylerhea  croft,  and  the  family  returned  to 
Skye.  To  supplement  his  income  from  the  croft,  Malcolm  obtained 
seasonal  work  as  a sailor  on  large  yachts,  which,  at  that  time,  were  often 
crewed  by  Highlanders.  When  the  family  returned  to  Kylerhea,  Tom 
had  no  Gaelic,  since  the  language  of  his  home  was  English,  even  though 
both  his  parents  were  Gaelic  speakers.  He  learned  Gaelic  fairly  quickly 
because  his  grandmother,  who  lived  in  the  other  end  of  the  house,  had 
no  English,  and  some  form  of  communication  was  essential.13  Kylerhea 
was  thoroughly  Gaelic-speaking  at  that  time,  and  the  community  was  a 


12  T.  M.  Murchison,  “Notes  on  the  Murchisons”,  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inverness,  xxxix-xl  (1942-50),  262-93. 

13  OCGNS,  item  6. 
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natural  place  in  which  to  practise  the  language.  Tom  was  also  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  a Sunday  School  which  was  taught  through  the 
medium  of  Gaelic.  In  one  of  his  essays,  he  tells  how  he  was  called  An 
Gille  Galicia  (“The  Lowland  Lad”)  because  of  his  lack  of  Gaelic. 
Initially  the  lesson  had  to  be  translated  into  English  for  his  benefit, 
sometimes  with  amusing  mistranslations  of  certain  words.14  Given 
Tom’s  immense  contribution  to  Gaelic  literature,  it  is  sobering  to  reflect 
on  how  much  the  Gaelic  world  would  have  missed  if  his  father  had  not 
made  the  decision  to  return  to  the  Kylerhea  croft. 

The  Murchisons  were  a very  talented  kindred,  and  Tom’s  branch  of 
the  family  had  a capacity  for  skilful  writing  when  opportunity  was 
given.  For  example,  Tom’s  uncle,  John  Murchison  (Seonaidh  Chaluim 
Mhurchaidh,  d.  1964),  who  was  “acting  missionary”  at  Kylerhea  with 
the  support  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  Coast  Mission,  wrote  (at  his 
nephew’s  request  for  the  Gaelic  Supplement!)  a fine  account  of  the 
township  as  he  knew  it  in  boyhood,  in  the  days  when  it  was  still  an 
important  transit-point  for  cattle  on  their  way  to  the  Falkirk  Tryst.15 
Tom’s  father,  Calum  Murchison,  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  be  engaged 
in  the  ferrying  of  cattle  across  the  strait  to  Glenelg  in  a big  wooden  boat 
known  as  the  “gabbart”.16  In  later  years,  Tom  often  reflected  on  the 
immense  changes  which  had  occurred  in  Kylerhea  since  his  boyhood, 
with  the  dramatic  decline  of  the  community  and  the  loss  of  Gaelic.  In 
his  political  and  social  writings,  a persistent  worry  about  the 
depopulation  of  the  islands  is  evident,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  fate  of 
Kylerhea  was  important  in  shaping  his  broader  perspectives.17 


15  Ibid.,  item  9. 

16  Murchison,  “Glenelg,  Inverness-shire:  Notes  for  a Parish  History”,  TGSI, 
xxxix-xl,  333. 

Ibid.  There  he  writes,  Kylerhea,  which  had  140  residents  sixty  years  ago,  now 
has  seven.  The  inn,  once  bustling  with  activity,  stands  empty  and  ruinous.  My  own 
father  must  have  been  among  the  last  of  the  lads  of  Kylerhea,  who  in  their  teens 
made  the  long  journey  on  foot  to  Falkirk  Tryst  with  a drove  of  cattle”. 
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Tom  Murchison  was  educated  at  Kylerhea  primary  school,  and  then 
at  Portree  High  School,  where  he  gained  the  Boy  Dux  medal. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  never  given  the  medal  formally, 
because  he  had  had  an  altercation  with  the  Headmaster,  a man  by  the 
name  of  Tait,  who  was  prone  to  vent  his  wrath  rather  violently  on  his 
pupils.  Tom  had  played  a significant  part  in  reporting  Tait  to  the 
education  authorities,  and  Tait  had  not  forgotten  the  humiliation  which 
he  had  justly  endured.  There  was  a streak  of  defiance  in  Tom 
Murchison,  particularly  when  it  came  to  challenging  authority  which 
had  been  misused.  While  at  Portree,  Tom  attended  the  United  Free 
Church,  where  he  professed  faith  and  entered  into  membership  during 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Donald  Morrison,  who  was  latterly  Church  of 
Scotland  minister  in  Croy,  Inverness-shire.19  He  also  became  closely 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Donald  MacKinnon,  the  scholarly  Free 
Church  minister  of  Portree,  who  wrote  a very  useful  book  on  The 
Gaelic  Bible  and  Psalter,  published  in  1930. 20  MacKinnon’s  historical 
interests  rubbed  off  on  the  young  Murchison,  who  was  soon  to  become 
a distinguished  historian  of  the  Highland  church.21 

While  at  Portree  High,  Tom  Murchison  lodged  with  Alexander 
(Sandaidh  Beag ) Nicolson,  a Skyeman  who  was  a veteran  of  the  days  of 
the  Highland  Land  League  in  the  1880s,  when  crofters  fought  for 
security  of  tenure.  From  him,  Tom  received  an  introduction  to  crofter 
radicalism  and  its  leading  personalities,  past  and  present.  One  of  his 
most  vivid  recollections  was  of  attending  Portree  Sheriff  Court  with 
Sandy  Nicolson  on  the  night  in  1921  when  the  Raasay  land-raiders,  who 
had  very  poor  crofts  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rona,  and  had 
appropriated  land  for  themselves  in  the  south  of  Raasay,  stood  trial.  He 
heard  the  crofters’  lawyer  and  fellow  Skyeman,  Donald  Shaw, 


18  English-language  video  interview,  T.  M.  Murchison  with  Finlay  J.  MacDonald 
(Glasgow  University  Television  Service  1982). 

19  OCGNS,  item  5. 

20  Donald  MacKinnon,  The  Gaelic  Bible  and  Psalter  (Dingwall,  1 930). 

21  OCGNS,  item  8. 
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mounting  a stout  defence  on  their  behalf.  As  a result  of  Shaw’s 
powerful  and  relevant  oratory,  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  Raasay  men 
and  his  own  experience  of  his  father’s  croft  in  Kylerhea,  Tom 
determined  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  assist  the  crofting  population  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands.  Indeed,  he  thought  about  becoming  an  advocate, 

'yy 

but  he  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  extensive  legal  training. 
Nevertheless,  in  a very  real  sense,  Tom  Murchison  was  destined  to  be 
exactly  that  - an  advocate  on  behalf  of  the  Highland  people,  their 
livelihood  and  their  language,  in  addition  to  his  calling  as  a minister. 

Because  of  financial  difficulties,  Tom  Murchison  had  to  proceed 
cautiously  when  he  decided  to  go  to  university.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1926,  with  a view  to  becoming  a teacher.  It 
was  only  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  that  he  decided  to  train  for  the 
ministry.  On  the  advice  of  Professor  William  M.  MacGregor,  he  entered 
Trinity  College  in  1929  on  completion  of  his  Arts  degree.24  He  was  a 
very  able  student,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several  subjects.  Among 
his  class-mates  was  William  Barclay,  for  example,  but,  when  it  came  to 
prizes,  Tom  Murchison  was  at  the  very  top  of  the  list.  He  had  a 
particularly  fine  record  in  Hebrew,  which  he  had  learned  by 
correspondence  course  over  a single  summer.  He  won  both  the  Scott 
Frieland  prize  and  the  Thomson  Fellowship,  and  was  given  the  duty  of 
tutoring  other  students  who  had  failed  their  examinations  in  Hebrew.25 
During  his  years  at  university  and  college,  Tom  was  active  politically, 
being  identified  largely  with  the  Labour  club,  though  he  had  an  interest 
in  Scottish  Nationalism  for  a brief  period.'6  His  later  writings  on  the 
economic  plight  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  show  a strong 
commitment  to  socialist  principles. 


22  Ibid.,  item  2 1 . 

23 

English-language  video,  Murchison  and  MacDonald. 

24  OCGNS,  item  6. 

25 

Scottish  Biographies  ( London,  1935),  580. 
English-language  video,  Murchison  and  MacDonald. 
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Glenelg  and  crofting 

Tom  Murchison  completed  his  training  at  Trinity  College  in  1932,  and 
he  was  called  to  the  parish  of  Glenelg.  In  accepting  the  call,  he  was 
conscious  of  returning  to  a district  in  which  he  was  already  well  known, 
and  with  which  he  had  close  family  connections.  His  call  was  all  but 
unanimous  - only  two  voted  against  him.27  It  was  a challenging  time  to 
return.  Two  congregations  in  the  parish  had  merged,  and  Tom  gave 
leadership  which  helped  to  build  a firm  and  united  church.  It  is 
significant  that,  when  the  Right  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Murchison  gave  his 
Moderatorial  Address  to  the  Fathers  and  Brethren  in  1969,  he  chose  to 
refer  to  his  first  charge  in  Glenelg  as  an  example  of  what  it  meant  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be  “a  church  for  every  time  and  occasion” 
(“ eaglais  airson  gach  am  agus  uair  ”).  The  parish  church  in  Glenelg 
was  symbolic  of  the  wider  church  in  Scotland.  It  had  stood  there  across 
the  centuries,  ministering  to  successive  generations,  and  defying  the 
elements.  Tom  clearly  saw  himself  as  a minister  who  was  called  to  be 
loyal  to  the  principles  which  the  Glenelg  church  represented,  standing 
against  hostile  forces  and  bringing  the  empowering  word  of  God  to  all 
people  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances. 

Glenelg  proved  to  be  of  foundational  significance  in  other  ways 
too.  It  was  in  Glenelg  that  Murchison  first  began  to  act  as  a 
spokesperson  for  oppressed  crofters.  He  started  what  was  to  become  a 
life-long  interest  by  taking  up  the  pen  on  behalf  of  Glenelg  crofters  who 
held  “club  farms”  and  who  had  got  into  debt  with  their  repayments  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  wrote  to  newspapers  on  their  behalf,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  other  crofters  who  were  in  similar  difficulties 
elsewhere  in  the  Highlands.29  In  1935  he  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland  a petition  on  behalf  of  693  smallholders  in 


27 

28 


Ibid. 

Murchison  translated  his  English  address  into  Gaelic:  see  OCGNS.  item  12. 
English-language  video,  Murchison  and  MacDonald. 
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Sutherland,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Inverness  and  Argyll,  including  Tiree.30 
This  resulted  in  a moratorium  on  the  repayment  of  crofters’  capital  debt. 

Because  of  his  work  for  Highland  crofters,  Murchison  came  into 
contact  with  Dr  Lachlan  Grant  (1871-1945),  the  general  practitioner  in 
Ballachulish,  who  had  become  a stout  champion  of  local  slate 
workers.  Lachie  Grant,  as  he  was  known,  had  also  been  hammering 
out  his  own  vision  of  the  Highlands.  In  so  doing,  he  had  been  deeply 
influenced  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  “New  Deal”,  which 
was  put  into  effect  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  during  the 
depression  years  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In  1935  Grant 
published  a small  book  entitled  A New  Deal  for  the  Highlands ,32  The 
two  men  had  much  in  common,  and  together  they  founded,  in  January 
1936,  the  first  body  which  acted  as  a think-tank  and  ginger-group  for 
the  economic  development  of  the  Highlands.  Such  bodies  are  common 
now,  but  they  were  most  unusual  in  the  1930s.  Before  meeting  Grant, 
Murchison  had  already  decided  to  create  a Highland  League,  to  tackle 
crofting  issues.  He  deferred  to  Grant,  who  had  a similar  plan,  and  the 
new  body  was  called  the  Highland  Development  League.  Lachie  Grant 
was  its  chairman,  and  when  he  died  in  1945,  Tom  Murchison  took 
over.  The  League  had  the  support  of  influential  figures  such  as  John 
Bannerman,  later  to  become  Lord  Bannerman  of  Kildonan. 

The  Highland  Development  League,  which  continued  broadly  until 
the  creation  of  the  1955  Crofters’  Commission,  was  of  considerable 
importance  in  its  own  day.  Grant  and  Murchison  had  wider  aims  than 
merely  to  remedy  the  ills  of  crofting.  They  did  not  want  to  deal  with 
economic  challenges  in  individual  and  isolated  contexts  such  as  crofting 
and  fishing,  rather,  they  wished  to  develop  a means  of  treating  the 
Highland  economy  as  a whole,  and  providing  a blueprint  for  future 


T.  M.  Murchison,  The  Plight  of  the  Smallholders:  Petition  and  Memorandum 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1 93  5). 

Scottish  Biographies,  301 . 

32  _ 

English-language  video,  Murchison  and  MacDonald 

33  OCGNS,  item  25. 
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action.34  It  was  in  this  context  that  Murchison  began  to  articulate  the 
League’s  vision  of  a single  body  which  would  be  responsible  for  the 
economic  regeneration  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  He  did  so  initially 
in  print  in  1938,  in  an  important  article  which  was  defiantly  and 
prophetically  entitled,  “Wanted  - a Broader  Outlook:  The  Highlands 

or 

To-day  and  To-morrow”.  It  was  published  in  a booklet  which 
commemorated  the  Empire  Exhibition  of  that  year.  The  Highland 
Development  League  had  a stall  at  the  Empire  Exhibition,  at  which  it 
sold  wool  and  tweed  on  behalf  of  crofters,  and  by  which  it  acted  as  a 
means  of  promoting  the  Highlands. 

Although  still  only  31  years  of  age,  Tom  Murchison  was  already 
writing  incisive  analyses  of  “the  Highland  problem”,  as  it  was  so  often 
called,  but  he  was  much  more  concerned  to  seek  answers  than  to 
articulate  “problems”.  The  answers  that  the  visionary  Murchison 
provided  in  his  article  are  taken  for  granted  by  us  today,  but  at  that  time 
they  were  very  new,  and  even  subversive.  What  is  most  remarkable  is 
that  in  his  1938  paper  Murchison  sketched  the  outline  for  a “Highland 
Development  Council  or  Board”.  He  wrote: 

These  two  considerations  are,  I believe,  fundamental,  viz:  that  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  Highland  area  require  special 
treatment,  and  that  Highland  reconstruction  can  be  achieved  on  an 
adequate  scale  only  by  tackling  the  various  problems 
comprehensively  and  not  in  isolation.  Recognition  of  these  two 
points  could  best  be  expressed  in  practice,  I suggest,  by  the  setting 
up  of  a single  authoritative  body  to  which  would  be  entrusted  the 
planning  and  direction  of  a comprehensive  scheme  of  Highland 
reconstruction  and  development.  Such  a body  - let  us  call  it  “The 
Highland  Development  Council  or  Board”  (the  exact  name  is 
immaterial)  - would  require  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  Highland 


34  Ibid.  See  also  the  footnote  35. 

35  T.  M.  Murchison,  “Wanted  - A Broader  Outlook:  The  Highlands  Today  and 
Tomorrow”  in  Alexander  MacEwen  et  al..  The  Highlands  and  the  Highlanders:  The 
Past  and  Future  of  a Race  (Glasgow,  1938),  91-108. 
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people,  and  this  means  that  it  would  have  to  be  constituted  along 
democratic  lines.  But  it  would  also  have  to  be  so  constituted  as  to 
be  able  to  adopt  a particular  line  of  policy  and  carry  it  out 
unswervingly  over  a long  period,  for  Highland  reconstruction  will 

36 

not  be  achieved  in  a day. 

The  message  was  clear,  but  action  was  slow.  It  was  not  until  1965  that 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  Development  Board  was  brought  into  being 
by  the  Labour  Government  of  the  time.  It  continued  until  1991,  when  it 
was  replaced  by  Highlands  and  Islands  Enterprise. 

The  late  1930s  were  a very  difficult  period  in  Highland 
development.  That  anything  of  significance  was  achieved  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  Highland  Development  League.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  plans  were  made  to  bring  hydro-electric  generation  schemes  to  the 
area,  and  this  generated  much  controversy.37  Murchison  and  the  League 
contributed  significantly  to  the  debate  about  the  so-called  Caledonian 
Power  Scheme  - so  significantly,  in  fact,  that  in  1941  he  and  other 
members  of  the  League  were  summoned  to  attend  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  allegedly  holding  Parliament 
in  contempt.  On  arrival  they  found  that  the  Committee,  chaired  by 
Clement  Attlee,  did  not  bother  to  convene,  as  the  matter  had  been  re- 
examined, and  it  had  been  concluded  that  there  was  no  case  to  answer.38 
It  was  a wasted  journey,  which  demonstrates  the  dismissive,  if  not 
contemptuous,  attitude  of  contemporary  governments  to  Highland 
affairs.  To  be  in  political  contempt  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  was  no 
crime  then.  The  crime  was  to  attempt  to  change  the  system  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Highlands,  and  on  that  score  Murchison  was 
unquestionably  guilty  many  times  over.  He  continued  to  monitor 
political  developments  in  the  Highlands  until  the  1970s,  and,  as  we  shall 


36  Ibid.,  100. 

A.  C.  O Dell  and  K.  Walton,  The  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1962),  217-19. 

38  OCGNS,  item  26. 
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see,  he  made  regular  broadcasts  in  Gaelic  and  English  on  key  issues 
such  as  the  creation  of  the  new  Crofters’  Commission  of  1955. 

Glenelg  and  Highland  church  history 

Glenelg  was  important  not  only  in  creating  Tom  Murchison’s  vision  of 
a new  and  improved  Highland  economic  structure,  but  also  in 
developing  his  interest  in  a new  and  improved  approach  to  Highland 
church  history.  Before  1 930,  there  was  very  little  scholarly  writing  on 
Highland  church  history.  Much  of  what  passed  for  historical  writing 
consisted  largely  of  polemic  and  self-congratulating  narratives  of 
disruption,  secession  and  theological  disagreement.  The  most 
significant  work  of  the  twentieth  century  to  appear  before  1930  had 
been  John  MacKay’s  Chalmers  Lectures,  published  in  1914  as  The 
Church  in  the  Highlands,  or  The  Progress  of  Evangelical  Religion  in 
Gaelic  Scotland,  563-1843.  This  was  a remarkable  achievement  in  its 
own  time,  and  it  is  still  a useful  volume.  In  the  introduction  MacKay 
bemoans  the  deficiencies  in  Kirk  Session  and  Presbytery  records  when 
it  came  to  chronicling  “the  Holy  Spirit’s  work”  in  revival  and 
evangelical  awakening.40  Nevertheless,  there  was  other  material  of 
immense  value  in  these  same  records,  and  it  was  this  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Murchison’s  ground-breaking  studies  of  the  church  in  the 
Highlands.  His  first  study  was  presented  as  a paper  to  the  Gaelic 
Society  of  Inverness  in  the  mid- 1930s,  more  than  a decade  before  John 
Maclnnes  published  his  important  volume,  The  Evangelical  Movement 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  1951. 41 

Murchison’s  studies  focused  on  the  area  which  he  himself  knew 
best,  namely  the  Highland  mainland  lying  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Synod  of  Glenelg  (erected  in  1724),  and  chiefly  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Gairloch.  He  began  with  a major  paper  on  the  Synod 


39  J.  MacKay,  The  Church  in  the  Highlands,  or  The  Progress  of  Evangelical 
Religion  in  Gaelic  Scotland,  563-1843  (London,  1914). 

40  Ibid.,  p.  vi. 

41  J.  Maclnnes,  The  Evangelical  Movement  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  1688- 
1800  (Aberdeen,  1951). 
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of  Glenelg,  and  followed  this  with  another  paper  on  the  parish  of 
Glenelg,  and  two  on  the  Presbytery  of  Gairloch.42  Murchison’s 
scholarly  approach  was  based  on  close  reading  of  such  records  of 
Synod,  Presbytery  and  Kirk  Session  as  were  available  to  him.  He  also 
used,  wherever  possible,  Gaelic  material  from  secular  song  and  verse. 
Indeed,  his  paper  on  the  Synod  of  Glenelg  was  published  in  the  same 
volume  as  another  significant  paper  which  he  likewise  delivered  to  the 
Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  this  time  on  “Highland  Life  as  Reflected  in 
Gaelic  Literature”.43 

An  important  consideration  in  Murchison’s  new  approach  to 
Highland  church  history  was  his  desire  to  get  away  from  biased,  and 
often  disparaging,  generalisations  about  the  church  in  the  Highlands  to 
an  objective  position  which  was  fair  to  the  evidence  and  balanced  in  its 
analysis.  Such  repositioning  is  evident  in  a Gaelic  paper  which  he 
contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Glasgow 
entitled  “An  Eaglais  anns  a’  Ghaidhealtachd  anns  an  Ochdamh  Linn 
Deug”  (“The  Church  in  the  Highlands  in  the  Eighteenth  Century”).44 
There  he  wrote  passionately  against  those  (unnamed)  commentators 
who  saw  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  Highlands  as  lacking  real 
spiritual  life  before  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  those  who  accused 
it  of  conniving  with  landlords  in  clearing  the  people  from  the 
Highlands.  Murchison  showed  how  the  Presbyterian  church  had  brought 
education  and  enlightenment  to  the  Highlands,  and  how  its  clergy  did 
their  utmost,  despite  small  numbers,  to  meet  spiritual  needs  in  vast 
parishes.  He  accepted  that  some  ministers  had  not  been  as  good  as  they 


T.  M.  Murchison,  “The  Synod  of  Glenelg,  1725-1821:  Notes  from  the 
Records  , TGSI,  xxxviii  (1937-41),  63-114;  “Glenelg,  Inverness-shire:  Notes  for  a 
Parish  History”,  ibid.,  xxxix-xl  (1942-50),  294-333;  “The  Presbytery  of  Gairloch. 
1724-1750”,  ibid.,  xliv  (1964-66),  111-49;  “The  Presbytery  of  Gairloch,  1751- 
1827”,  ibid.,  xlvii  (1971-72),  1-66. 
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ought  to  have  been,  but  overall  he  felt  that  their  record,  and  that  of  the 
church,  was  a worthy  one. 

The  fact  that  Tom  Murchison  wrote  papers  in  Gaelic  on  Highland 
church  history  is  itself  worthy  of  note.  He  was  a pioneer  in  this  respect, 
and  so  far  remains  without  a serious  rival.  Before  his  time,  books  and 
papers  on  Highland  church  history  had  been  written  mainly  in  English, 
and  few,  if  any,  such  studies  were  composed  in  Gaelic  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Gaels  themselves.  Murchison,  in  fact,  extended  the  range  of  Gaelic 
writing  in  several  domains,  but  his  paper  on  the  church  in  the 
eighteenth-century  Highlands  forms  a particularly  fine  example  of 
Gaelic  historiography.  In  addition  to  this,  Murchison  wrote  a Gaelic 
account  of  the  Presbytery  of  Gairloch,  which  he  published  in  the  Gaelic 
Supplement  of  Life  and  Work.45  In  1960  he  also  broadcast  on  radio  a 
series  of  Gaelic  talks  on  the  Reformation,  which  examined  the 
Reformation  in  its  wider  European  context  and  also  with  specific 
reference  to  the  Highlands.46  In  addition  to  his  scholarly  and  academic 
studies,  Murchison  used  Gaelic  radio  and  the  Gaelic  Supplement  to 
provide  new  perspectives  on  Highland  and  European  church  history  in  a 
style  which  non-specialists  could  assimilate  easily.  It  was  one  of  his 
enduring  characteristics  that  he  could  communicate  effectively  at 
different  levels,  depending  on  the  audience  or  readership  which  he  had 
in  mind.  He  avoided  stylistic  complexities,  by  means  of  a thoroughly 
mainstream  form  of  literary  Gaelic. 

Glasgow  and  Gaelic  broadcasting 

Tom  Murchison  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundations  of  his  ministry, 
scholarship  and  political  interests  when  he  was  minister  of  Glenelg.  In 
1937,  however,  he  accepted  a call  to  St  Columba-Copland  Road  Church 
in  Govan,  Glasgow,  and  in  that  way  he  returned  to  what  was  his  original 
boyhood  area,  before  his  parents  moved  to  Kylerhea.  This  pattern  of 
ministry  is  interesting  in  itself,  as  it  reflects  Murchison’s  roots  so 
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clearly.  As  had  happened  in  Glenelg,  two  congregations  had  come 
together  in  1930  to  form  his  new  charge,  and  Murchison  was  able  to 
provide  effective  leadership  in  the  days  ahead.  The  congregation  had  a 
strong  Gaelic  component.  The  St  Columba  congregation  had  its  roots  in 
what  was  known  as  the  “Govan  Free  Gaelic”  church  of  1 874,  which  had 
rejoined  the  Church  of  Scotland  through  the  United  Free  route  and  the 
merger  of  1929.47  The  Session  Clerk  of  St  Columba-Copland  Road  at 
that  time  was  Calum  MacLeod,  a Lewisman  who  had  a prominent 
position  in  educational  administration  in  Glasgow,  and  who  was  also  an 
active  and  important  member  of  the  Highland  Development  League.48 
Murchison  obviously  fitted  well  into  the  congregation,  and  remained 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  ministry,  seeing  the  church  through  yet  another 
merger,  namely  that  with  the  Summertown  congregation  in  1966,  and 
continuing  to  preach  in  Gaelic  until  the  early  1980s.49 

Glasgow  gave  Murchison  opportunities  that  were  not  possible  in 
Glenelg,  particularly  in  harnessing  radio  broadcasting,  which  grew 
rapidly  as  a medium  of  communication  from  the  early  1940s.  In 
particular,  Murchison  was  able  to  make  an  important  contribution  to 
Gaelic  radio,  with  regular  transmissions  on  a range  of  subjects,  giving 
pre-eminence  to  the  Christian  message,  the  church,  Highland 
development  and  crofting.50  He  was  also  a Gaelic  newsreader  in  the 
1950s.  He  frequently  conducted  a series  of  Gaelic  mid-week  services, 
and  was  regularly  invited  to  take  the  Gaelic  Sunday  service  on  radio.52 
It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  from  the  1940s  to  the  1960s  he  was  the 
Alastair  Cook  of  Gaelic  broadcasting,  producing  meticulous  and  well 
argued  talks  on  all  relevant  topics. 

Looking  across  Murchison’s  surviving  broadcast  talks,  it  is  clear 
that  he  had  a particular  gift  in  communicating  through  radio.  His 
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ministerial  ability  to  convey  even  the  most  complex  subjects  concisely 
and  clearly  served  him  well;  his  gentle,  unhurried  style  was  appealing 
and  convincing.  It  is  perhaps  invidious  to  single  out  some  themes  and 
talks  for  higher  commendation  than  others,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
his  greatest  contribution  through  radio  lay  in  his  magisterial  discourses 
on  the  future  of  crofting  and  the  development  of  the  Highlands  in  the 
years  after  the  Second  World  War.  His  approach  was  based  on  a very 
clear  vision  which  he  articulated  in  a fundamentally  important  talk 
about  the  Highlands  entitled  “An  Tir  Bu  Mhiann  Learn”  (“The  Country 
of  My  Desire”)  in  1946,  as  post-war  recovery  began.53  It  is 
characterised  by  a warm-hearted,  powerful  picture  of  a region  in  which 
there  is  full  employment  for  people,  where  travel  is  neither  too  costly 
nor  too  difficult,  and  where  education  is  reformulated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Gaelic  people  themselves.  He  advocates  the  creation  of  a 
“people’s  college”  along  the  lines  of  those  already  established  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  where  people  could  come  for  periods  of  study  as 
convenient.  He  gives  a central  place  to  the  church,  lamenting  the 
denominational  fragmentation  of  the  Highlands,  which,  in  his  view,  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  community  life.  He  advocates  renewed  support  for 
the  Gaelic  language,  its  literature  and  culture,  and  recommends  the 
founding  of  a weekly  Gaelic  newspaper. 

Alongside  such  prophetic  blueprints,  which  anticipated  future 
patterns,  Murchison  also  provided  regular,  down-to-earth  commentaries 
on  crofting  affairs,  especially  in  the  early  1950s,  when  the  Taylor 
Commission  (chaired  by  Sir  Tom  Taylor,  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen)  investigated  the  needs  of  crofting,  and  recommended  the 
creation  of  the  Crofters’  Commission  in  1955. 54  In  such  talks, 
Murchison’s  immense  - indeed,  completely  unrivalled  - knowledge  of 
crofting  history  is  evident.  He  knew  crofting  law  as  intimately  as  he 
knew  his  Bible,  and  he  was  frequently  called  on  to  explain,  in  simple 
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terms,  any  new  regulations  and  statutes  affecting  crofting.55  It  is  very 
evident  that  Murchison  was  far  from  enamoured  of  government  policy 
for  the  crofting  areas,  and  that  he  was  cautious  in  setting  his  seal  of 
approval  on  the  Crofters’  Commission  and  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
Development  Board.  His  articles  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  in 
the  Gaelic  periodical  Gairm,  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Board  respectively,  show  that  he  was  distinctly  uneasy  about  the 
direction  and  achievements  of  both  of  these  bodies.56  He  gives  the 
impression  that  they  had  gone  only  part  of  the  way  towards  fulfilling  the 
vision  of  the  new  Highlands  which  he  himself  had  so  strongly  espoused 
and  articulated.  The  Development  Board  which  eventually  emerged  in 
1965  was,  in  truth,  very  different  from  what  he  and  Lachie  Grant  had 
recommended.  Murchison,  while  acknowledging  the  gains  that  had  been 
made,  was  unhappy  with  the  predominantly  non-Gaelic  ethos  of  the 
Board,  its  bureaucratic  approach,  and  its  failure  (at  that  point)  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  the  islands  as  well  as  those  of  the  mainland 
Highlands.57 

Literature  and  scholarship 

Despite  his  many  radio  talks  and  articles,  Tom  Murchison  would 
probably  not  have  regarded  himself  as  a literary  figure.  He  was  a 
minister,  broadcaster  and  writer  who  used  his  pen  and  his  voice  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel,  to  communicate  ideas,  to  argue  a case  on  behalf  of 
the  Highlands,  and  to  instruct  minds.  Today  we  can  admire  the 
chiselled,  careful  elegance  of  his  writings  and  their  conscious  artistry, 
but  Murchison  was  not  a literary  artist,  insofar  as  that  implies  devotion 
to  art  for  art  s sake.  Despite  that,  his  contribution  to  Gaelic  literature 
was  significant  and  enduring. 


Ibid.,  items  34-35,  which  explain  the  workings  of  the  Deer  Act. 
Ibid.,  items  29  and  33. 

Ibid.,  item  33. 
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This  shows  itself  in  two  ways.  First,  in  the  mid- 1940s,  Murchison 
contributed  a great  deal  to  the  main  Gaelic  cultural  body  of  that  time, 
An  Comunn  Gaidhealach.  In  particular,  he  and  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
MacLean  edited  a small  Gaelic  and  English  magazine,  called  Alba , 
which  was  published  eventually  by  An  Comunn  Gaidhealach  in  1948, 
after  a two-year  struggle  to  raise  funds  and  interest.  Only  one  issue  was 
published  because  of  these  problems.  Nevertheless,  this  issue  was 
sufficient  to  inspire  others,  most  notably  Derick  Thomson  and  Finlay  J. 
MacDonald,  who  produced  the  first  issue  of  the  all-Gaelic  periodical 
Gairm  in  1952.  Gairm  gave  sterling  service  to  the  Gaelic  community 
for  fifty  years,  and  ceased  publication  in  November  2002.  It  has  now 
been  succeeded  by  the  periodical  Gath  (2003-),  which  attempts  to 
achieve  much  the  same  as  Murchison  and  MacLean  had  in  mind  in 
1948.  Murchison’s  inspirational  example  thus  continues  to  the  present 
day.58 

The  second  area  in  which  Murchison  made  an  important  literary 
and  scholarly  contribution  was  in  the  editing  of  Gaelic  prose  texts 
written  by  other  writers.  He  himself  was  an  unconscious  master  of 
Gaelic  prose  writing,  and  he  recognised  the  talents  of  others.  He  edited 
the  Gaelic  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacLeod  (1950), 59  the  prose 
writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Donald  Lamont  (I960),60  his  predecessor  as 
editor  of  the  Gaelic  Supplement,  and  finally  the  prose  writings  of  the 
Rev.  Kenneth  MacLeod  (published  posthumously  in  1988).61  His 
editions  are  very  useful,  and  they  underline  not  only  his  own 
commitment  to  Gaelic  prose,  but  also  the  contribution  to  Gaelic  literary 
history  of  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  had  a 


58  As  the  founding  editor  of  Gath,  I felt  it  essential  that  the  initiative  shown  by 
Murchison,  and  developed  so  powerfully  by  Thomson  and  MacDonald,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  falter. 

59  T.  M.  Murchison  (ed.),  An  Iuchair  Oir  (Stirling,  1950) 

60  T.  M.  Murchison  (ed.),  Prose  Writings  of  Donald  Lamont.  Scottish  Gaelic 
Texts  Society  (Edinburgh,  1960). 

61  T.  M.  Murchison  (ed.),  Sgriobhaidhean  Choinnich  MhicLedid:  The  Gaelic 
Prose  of  Kenneth  MacLeod.  Scottish  Gaelic  Texts  Society  (Edinburgh.  1988). 
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most  important  role  as  fashioners  of  good,  contemporary  Gaelic  prose 
writing,  in  very  different  styles.  The  only  weakness  in  Murchison’s 
editions  is  that,  while  he  provides  historically  and  biographically 
excellent  introductions,  he  does  not  attempt  to  assess  or  analyse  the 
literary  value  of  the  material.  He  was  not  a literary  critic,  and  at  times 
he  did  himself  less  than  justice  by  going  into  that  field. 

Even  so,  Murchison  had  a highly  creative  mind,  and  he  could  move 
beyond  the  purely  factual  and  expository  if  he  wished.  In  1958,  for 
example,  he  won  the  highest  literary  accolade  of  An  Comann 
Gaidhealach,  namely  the  Bardic  Crown,  for  a poem  called  “Buaidh  air 
na  Famhairean”  (“Victory  over  the  Giants”),  in  which  he  set  out  his 
own  youthful  enthusiasm  to  conquer  the  giants  which  had  shackled 
people  and  progress.63  He  now  realised  that  he  had  not  achieved  his 
youthful  ambitions,  and  that  what  he  had  achieved  had  been  done  with 
the  empowerment  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Spirit,  in  whose 
strength  he  continued  to  function.  That  was  the  secret  of  the  man,  and 
the  dynamo  of  his  visionary  engagement  with  the  world  around  him. 

Conclusion 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Moffat  Murchison  was  an  exemplary  leader 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  his  quiet,  self- 
effacing  manner,  combined  with  his  unfailing  efficiency,  has  prevented 
just  recognition  of  his  achievements  hitherto.  Perceptions  of  the  man 
himself  have  also  been  less  than  adequate.  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  his 
Lowland  clerical  contemporaries,  who  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
Highlands  or  Gaelic,  and  were  largely  unaware  of  his  immense 
contribution  to  Gaelic  and  Highland  development,  he  lacked  the 
powerful  persona  and  energetic  promotional  style  which  some  sought  in 
a Moderator.  As  the  record  makes  clear,  however,  Murchison  achieved 


This  underlines  Murchison  s natural  talent.  He  had  not  consciously  studied 
the  principles  of  prose-writing”;  he  himself  wrote  according  to  the  principles 
which  he  had  absorbed,  observed  or  admired. 

63  OCGNS,  item  41. 
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infinitely  more  than  those  whose  ostentatious  rhetoric  was  often  little 
more  than  a convenient  cover  for  lack  of  meaningful,  practical 
engagement  with  contemporary  issues.  Murchison  preferred 
unproclaimed,  purposeful  action  to  empty,  ear-catching  bombast.  Other 
clerical  contemporaries,  however,  who  were  also  his  friends,  such  as  the 
Rev.  Professor  Thomas  F.  Torrance,  were  well  aware  of  Murchison’s 
keen  theological  mind,  his  deeply-held  socialist  principles  and  his 
contribution  to  Gaelic  scholarship.64 

Through  pulpit,  pen  and  radio  over  many  years,  Tom  Murchison 
changed  the  Scottish  Highlands  for  the  better,  by  laying  the  foundation 
of  contemporary  Highland  economic  development  and  by  diversifying 
the  use  of  Gaelic  in  the  media  and  in  academic  and  literary  contexts.  He 
thus  contributed  signficantly  to  the  well-being  of  Scotland  as  a whole. 
As  a Glasgow-based  Gael  for  most  of  his  life,  he  had  access  to,  and 
knew  how  to  use,  the  media  to  influence  opinion  in  a subtly  pervasive 
and  persuasive  manner,  so  as  to  achieve  lasting  change  gradually  but 
effectively.  His  unobtrusive  leadership  went  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  own  parish,  and  those  of  the  National  Church.  He  himself  would  not 
have  recognised  such  restrictions  in  any  case,  as  he  believed  that  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  church  had  a right  to  engage  with  all 
parts  and  all  levels  of  society.  He  was  an  expert  in  what  nowadays 
would  be  called  “multi-tasking”,  effortlessly  combining  the  roles  of 
preacher,  prose-writer,  politician,  journalist  and  scholar  - enough  in 
themselves  for  five  individuals!  - and  applying  his  Christian  insight  in 
all  appropriate  contexts. 

Tom  Murchison  did  what  he  could  within  the  confines  of  “the 
establishment”,  but  he  was  never  “an  establishment  man”,  and 
frequently  found  himself  in  tension  with  “the  establishment”.  As  was 
proper,  “the  establishment”  gave  him  some  recognition  in  his  time, 
notably  his  Glasgow  Doctorate  of  Divinity  of  1964,  but,  in  my  view,  he 
was  worthy  of  very  much  more.  Had  he  been  awarded  a D.Litt.  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  Gaelic  literature  as  the  most  prolific  Gaelic 
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writer  of  all  time,  as  well  as  an  LL.D.  for  his  magisterial  contribution  to 
Highland  politics  and  the  making  of  the  modern  Highlands,  it  would 
have  been  no  more  than  he  deserved.  Yet,  such  honours  did  not  come 
his  way.  He  may  never  have  wanted  them,  even  if  they  had  been 
offered.  He  was  certainly  not  one  who  sought  those  high  rewards  which, 
in  recent  years,  have  been  bestowed  so  bountifully  on  those  who  have 
found  a fruitful  niche  in  the  “new  Highlands”  of  boards  and 
commissions  and  enterprise,  which  he  had  helped  to  bring  into 
existence. 

To  paraphrase  the  title  of  his  Moderatorial  Address  of  1969,  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Moffat  Murchison  was  ‘a  minister  for  every  time 
and  occasion’  - ministering  to  the  spiritual,  political,  literary  and 
academic  needs  of  the  Gaelic  people,  whose  interests  he  put  before  his 
own.  He  did  justly,  loved  mercy,  and  walked  humbly  with  his  God.65 

University  of  Edinburgh 


The  late  publication  of  this  Presidential  Address,  delivered  on  14  May  2004,  is 
regretted.  The  writer  would  like  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Editor  of  the  Record  for 
his  help  and  understanding,  and  to  those  who,  over  the  years,  have  shared  their 
knowledge  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Moffat  Murchison. 


